RICHELIEU
the certainty of being finished at once with the perpetual
wars stirred up by Austria and Spain.
This grandiose and disquieting proposal was carried
in Council on January 6, 1632. Summed up, the operation
had succeeded beyond the anticipations of the Cardinal;
the hired assistant now aspired to a place on the highest
plane, and was already within sight of it. An unexpected
eventuality had taken place, which, two years earlier,
would perhaps have seemed ludicrous. A decision must be
made, and that swiftly.
For Richelieu this was one of the most distressing hours
of his whole career. He found himself at a cross-roads, he
had to decide which way he would turn. To accept the
proposals of Gustavus Adolphus was obviously the way to
procure peace. But at what price? . . . Eloquently and
passionately Father Joseph pointed out to Richelieu the
consequences of such a decision: the creation of a Protes-
tant empire, which, one day, perhaps, would be even
more dangerous than the House of Austria, because its
Huguenot fanaticism, whose intransigence amounted to
inhumanity, would turn against France, Surely the
status quo was of greater value? . . . The Cardinal spent a
whole night in considering the matter, composing and
recomposing the ideal map of Europe, calling up the
future, sometimes tempted to accept, and then remember-
ing with a little shame that he was a Catholic, and that he
had no right, for the triumph of a temporal policy, to deal
his religion a mortal blow.
At dawn Richelieu sent for Father Joseph and made
known his resolution. He did not wish to receive the left
bank of the Rhine in exchange for the destruction of
German Catholicism; and he ceased his payment to
Gustavus Adolphus.
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